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»scribers to this Newsletter 
} wonder why it contains so 
ay articles on exploration 
Canada. The reasons are 
veral. Friends of Science 

s little money or staff and 
st find articles where it 

mn. Members also receive 
wscience from the Ontario 
ence Centre. That paper is 
devoted to popular science 
related topics. 


nada is such a vast and new 
guntry that people are still 
ive who took part in its 
Kploration, and who remember 
hat it was like before 
ettlement. Most of tnese 
eople do not write anything 
lown, but Jane Rowley, through 
ler parents, has had opportun- 
ties to meet many of them. 

jer parents have both spent 
rheir lives in touch with the 


Indeed Jane's 
Graham Rowley, 


xperts. 
father, is at 
ship “Lindblad Explorer” as 
lecturer and expert while the 
hip attempts to sail from St. 
John's, Newfoundland, via the 


hus Canada, like New Guinea, 
Antarctica and Greenland, has 
his peculiarity: that within 
living memory, parts of these 


is was particularly so 
during the’winter of 1945 - 
1946 when I commanded Exercise 
Musk-Ox, a peacetime manoeuvre 
of the Canadian Army and Air 
Force. Its route, 3400 miles 
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INTRODUCTION TO W.E. (BUSTER) BROWN 


by J. Tuzo Wilson 


through the Arctic, crossed 
regions lying to the northwest 
of Hudson Bay of which there 
were then no accounts or maps. 


A few small trading posts were 
dotted along the Hudson Bay 
and Arctic coasts and down the 
Mackenzie River valley, but in 
the whole vast interior of the 
Barren Grounds north of the 
limit of trees there was only 
one permanent settlement. It 
was at Baker Lake, 200 miles 
west of Chesterfield Inlet on 
the west coast of Hudson Bay. 


When we flew in by ski-plane 
ahead of the party of oversnow 
vehicles, there were only ten 
inhabitants to meet us. Three 
were missionaries born in 
Belgium, France and Wales. 
Sandy Lunan, the Hudson Bay 
post manager, said that every 
five years he took a furlough 
and went back to Carnoustie, 
Scotland, to see his wife. 
Paddy Hamilton was the Irish 
RCMP sergeant. His wife was a 
young American schoolteacher. 
They met when she took an 
Arctic holiday on board the 
S.S. Nascopie a few years 
before and they had a one year 
old Canadian son. All five 
men had lived for many years 
in the Arctic. 


The natives were an interest=- 
ing group. Pork, too old to 
hunt, lived in an igloo built 
beside the tiny wooden houses 
of the settlement with his 
wife Hattie and their widowed 
daughter-in-law who kept 
house, ina desultory way, 
Sandy. Hattie was 4 great 
character who chatted away in 


English interspersed with many 


swear words, just as she had 
learned it as a girl from 
whalers. 


for 
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Although the temperature out- 
side was normally around 40 
below, there was no heat in 
the igloo except for body heat 
and the heat from the kerosene 
burner over which they boiled 
water for tea three times a 
day, but snow houses keep 
surprisingly warm. Dressed in 
fur clothes, Hattie sat 
beneath the sheet of ice which 
served as a window and sewed 
skins all day. 


Tupik, the other Inuit or 
Eskimo, lived with Sandy and 
spent the winter skinning 
10,000 white foxes which the 
local Inuit brought in for 
trade as little frozen 
corpses. 


The inhabitants had never been 
visited in winter before and 
were much surprised when we 
made several flights in from 
Churchill. On the first of 
these, I accompanied a veteran 
manager for the Hudson Bay 
Company and a legendary 
character, W.E. “Buster” 
Brown, widely if falsely 
claimed as "the Mountie who 
had lost his man." 


Brown's 
"retirement" picture 


1960'S, 


enlisted in World War 1 
age of sixteen, he had 
the RCMP in the early 
and he had been posted 
th another officer to 
ssterfield Inlet. 


other officer, so far 
nM ascertain through the 
(tall tales that shroud all 
Arctic, was in charge of 
Inuit, an alleged murderer 
om he was due to take south 
r trial. Because the native 
normally peaceful he had 
le run of the post, and over 
ight took advantage of this 
> escape with the policeman's 
Ig team, rifle and gear. He 
rove inland to Baker Lake, 
at since there was then no 
adio and no other good dcq 
eam available he was not 
ntercepted nor suspected, and 
iontinued inland. 


as I 
fog 


ome time later a burned out 

amp was found on the barrens 
dad the official story is that 
perished. I cannot vouch 

Dr the accuracy of any of 

but "Buster" Brown is 

widely confused with his 


Burnaby Mountain scenery 


companion and is still 


credited with that interesting 
reputation, 


Later in the 1920's, "Buster" 
left the force and joined the 
Hudson Bay Company. One of 
his first tasks was to take 
Supplies to an Arctic post. 
These were to be pulled ona 
tractor train, one of the 
first to be tried in the 
Arctic winter. The country is 
very rocky with little snow, 
and the sleds overturned and 
gave much trouble. Fortun- 
ately they were accompanied by 
a dog team to help in 
emergencies. 


During this trip they came to 
a camp of Inuit still living 
in the old fashion and still 
wrapped in their ancient 
superstitious beliefs. 
Recently Jane Rowley was in 
Burnaby, B.C. and called on 
Buster where he told her the 
story that follows. After it 
was written she sent hima 
copy. He corrected one word, 
and by telephone assured me of 
the accuracy of her account. 


Jane Rowley and W.E. Brown October 1983 


Readers will remember Jane for 
her earlier article on "The 
Winter Express." They will be 
interested to know that this 
brilliant science student won 
one of two Moss Scholarships 
offered by the University of 
Toronto, She has already left 
Canada for Oxford University 
and has got as far as 
Thailand. On the way she has 
been all over Japan and China 
and is now continuing west, 
with plans to see other exotic 
places. 


J. 


Tuzo Wilson 
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the early days in the 
Arctic. One of the 
problems with these 
to separate fact from 
Many of the stories 
fecame more embroidered each 
me they were told until the 
iginal is scarcely 
rec ognizable e 


In example is the "Death Camp 

Story," which dates to the 

time when winter travel was by 

dog sled and many of the Inuit 
ustoms were based on the fear 

fevil spirits. Several 

ersions of this story have 

=n published but none of 

hem are accurate. I was 

ortunate in being able to 

i@ar the original story from 

ne of the men, the only white 

an who was present, Mr. W.E. 

Buster) Brown. 


and mechanic. 


luster Brown started his 
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DBA Tr CAMP 


By Jane Rowley 


World War with the Canadian 
Army in France, having 
enlisted when he was only 
sixteen. After spending just 
under four years with the 
Police, he resigned to work on 
the railroad in California. 
However, the North was in his 
blood and it was not too long 
before he got “fed up with the 
palm-tree style of living" and 
found himself back in the 
Canadian Arctic, but this time 
working for the Hudson's Bay 
Company. He was to spend the 
next forty-one years of his 
life with the Company, until 
his retirement in 1966. He 
now lives in Burnaby, B.C., 
with his sister. 


The Death Camp episode took 
place in the Eastern Arctic in 
the spring of 1929. At the 
time Buster Brown was based at 


TRACTOR TRAIN. 
A minor accident with the tractor train. 


Jack Ogilvie, 
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experimenting with tractor 
travel in the north and the 
feasibility of supplying the 
Western Arctic with goods from 
Churchill brought to Wager 
Inlet by schooner and then 
carried overland to the mouth 
of Back River, where a 
schooner could take them west. 


After a successful tractor 
trip to Back River, about 150 
miles, Buster Brown continued 
by dog team to Spence Bay on 
Boothia Peninsula to report to 
the H.B.C. schooner Fort 
James, which was wintering 
there, before he returned 
direct to Wager Inlet. He 
travelled with two komatiks 
(dog sleds) and two Inuit - 
"Wager Dick", who came from 
Wager Inlet, and “Samson.” 
Samson had been given his name 
by the Whites because of his 


driver 


Samson far right with another Inuit. 


the Hudson's Bay Company post 


resemblance to his biblical 


namesake. He was one of the 
largest and strongest Inuit in 
the Keewatin area. 


of Wager Inlet, at the west 
end of Wager Bay, which lies 
between Chesterfield Inlet and 
Reprise Bay on the wést side 
of Hudgon Bay, He was 


areer in the Canadian Arctic 
ith the North West Mounted 
Olice in 1920 when he was 
Wenty years old. He had 
lt@ady fought in the First 
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he party stopped at Gjoa 
: on the east coast of 
King William Island, where 
they had expected to load 


the rest of their journey. 
fowever they found that the 
Hudson's Bay manager had 
wranged for them to pick up 
the load at an Inuit camp 
south of Rae Strait, and they 
had to travel some twenty 

les further. 


en they were about 
mne-quarter of a mile away 
from the camp, Dick called 
shead to Samson, who was 
friving the front sled, and 
sked him to stop. Dick was 
mrried by the appearance of 
the camp. He felt that there 
lust be something wrong. 
there were some eight or i.ine 
igloos built on the sea ice, 
almost buried by the drifted 
ysnow, but they seemed to be 
completely deserted. This was 
#quite unlike a typical Inuit 

settlement. There were no 
people, no dogs, and no 
children playing outside. 


After discussing the matter 
hey decided that Dick should 
mter the camp alone to find 
ut what was wrong. However, 
heir plans were thwarted by 
heir dogs, who caught wind of 
he camp and broke into an 
ncontrollable gallop. 
efore they realized it they 


f the camp. As Samson was 
riving the leading sled he 
ad been the first to enter. 


ie camp was still perfectly 
Juiet - nothing moved. Soon, 
however, a woman crawled out 
Jfrom one of the igloos, bent 
gdouble and with a snow knife 
fin her hand. 
by another bent over woman 
Mwith a snow knife, and then 
another, and another, until 
bout a dozen women were on 
he ice. Twice they circled 
round the sleds and returned 
to the igloo with no word 


Almost 


ound themselves in the middle 


She was followed 


spoken. As the women entered 
the igloo the travellers’ dogs 
began to howl and the almost 

deathly silence was shattered. 


This eerie reception alarmed 
the travellers. Being circled 
by a dozen women armed with 
knives would be enough to 
scare anyone. Buster Brown 
told me that, incongruously, 
“The only thing I could do was 
to think of the old-time 
movies, the Hollywood Cops, 


and dozens of people coming 
out of a Ford coupe." 


"wager Dick" 
Brown's “handyman” 
at Wager Inlet 
The travellers were not kept 
in suspense for long. 


snow knife came out of the 
same igloo. He went up to 


Samson and challenged him to a 


duel with snow knives. The 
travellers learned that the 


man's young son had just died. 


By entering the camp so soon 


after the boy's death they had 
broken a taboo and had brought 


in evil spirits. To exorcise 


these evil spirits, the man 


was obligated to fight Samson, 


because he had been the first 
person to enter the camp. 


As the bereaved man was small 
and elderly, Samson couid 
easily have disarmed him, but 


After a 
few minutes a man armed with a 


this would have been a grave 
mistake. Instead Dick and 
Samson spoke to him and 
managed to convince him to 
wait until the Ihumatar 
returned before fighting 
Samson. The Ihumatar, the 
most influential man of the 
camp, was out seal hunting 
with the other men. 


Eventually the hunters 
returned. They were a very 
grim-looking group of people. 
Brown recalls, “When they kill 
their first seal they consume 
the raw liver, and hence their 
faces and kulituks (outer 
deerskin parkas) were 
spattered with blood." Once 
more the situation became very 
serious. 


Fortunately the Ihumatar's 
brother had traded and lived 
at the Wager Inlet post. This 
formed a link between the two 
parties and eased the tension. 
The hunters, now more 
friendly, helped the three 
travellers to build an igloo, 
then the whole community 
gathered for a cup of tea and 
biscuits. 


Samson and Dick, however, 
remained uneasy. Buster Brown 
noticed that they made sure 
their rifles were brought into 
the igloo for the night, not a 
usual camp procedure for them. 
They broke camp about an hour 
earlier than usual so as to be 
away before the inhabitants 
awoke. It was not until they 
were far from the camp that 
the travellers could breathe 
freely, recognizing how lucky 
they had been to get away 
safely from a situation where 
the tension had been electric. 
It could have turned against 
them at any moment. 


On their return trip, Samson 
and Dick were careful to keep 
well away from the sealing 
camp. 
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